INTRODUCTION
during the past dozen years they have again begun to
attract thousands of readers. And when it was announced
that The Book of Margery Kempe had been discovered,
we naturally expected a book of devotion, comparable to
The Scale of Perfection or the Revelations of Dame Julian.
Some noble fragments from Margery's book had come
down to us. Brief extracts had been combined into a
'short treatise' and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1501.
Of this little book only one copy had survived, in the
University Library of Cambridge, but this, together with
some short devotional tracts by other writers, had been
edited by that beloved and saintly scholar whom we have
recently lost, Edmund Gardner. These fragments from
The Book of Margery Kempe were enough to arouse great
expectations; and to those who had hoped to find a new
Scale of Perfection Margery's book must be, from certain
points of view, painful.
The reader should therefore be warned at the outset
that poor Margery is to be classed with those hotels which
Baedeker describes as 'variously judged'. You must come
to her not expecting too much, and prepared for any-
thing. She was variously judged in her own day; it would
seem that her townsfolk were divided into two classes:
those who regarded her as something of a saint, and those
who were sure she was a good deal of a hypocrite* Most
modern readers will probably hesitate to put her into either
of these classes. Nevertheless, in fifteenth-century Lynn,
it must have taxed the patience of even good-natured
Christians to have a friend who, when she heard mirth or
melody, was visited with full plenteous and abundant
tears of high devotion, with great sobbings and sighings
after the bliss of heaven, and cries of 'It is full merry in
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